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Fast (b.1937) 

Slower - Cadenza 
Very fast 
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- INTERMISSION - 


Symphonie fantastique, Op. 14 Hector Berlioz 

Reveries, Passions: Largo - Allegro agitato (1803-1869) 

e appassionato assai 
Un bal. Valse: Allegro non troppo 
Scene aux champs: Adagio 
Marche au supplice: Allegretto non troppo 
Songe d’une nuit du Sabbat: Larghetto — Allegro 


The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the written permission of the 
Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 

We kindly request that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, and any other electronic devices 
that could emit a potentially unweicomed sound. 



Program Notes 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH (1906-1975) 

Festive Overture, Op. 96 (1954) 

"Shostakovich composed the Festive Overture 
before my very eyes,” musicologist Lev 
Lebedinsky told author Elizabeth Wilson in 
Shostakovich: A Life Remembered. He goes on 
to describe how the commission for the short 
overture came about at the last minute for a 
state concert marking the 37th anniversary 
of the October Revolution. The Bolshoi 
Orchestra traditionally gave the concert. Now 
that Shostakovich was working as an artistic 
consultant for the Bolshoi, it seemed natural 
to turn to him for the well-paid commission. 
"Shostakovich was the only one never to get 
one,” Lebedinsky observed, adding (with the 
eloquence of a well-trained musicologist): 

“The other composers wrote terrible shit.” 

The picture Lebedinsky paints is of 
Shostakovich sitting down at his desk the 
day he received the last-minute commission, 
working spontaneously - laughing, talking and 
joking while he wrote - all the while handing 
sheets of manuscript paper to waiting couriers 
who took them to the Bolshoi to be copied. 

Two days later, Lebedinsky says, the dress 
rehearsal took place "and I heard this brilliant, 
effervescent work, with its vivacious energy 
spilling over like uncorked champagne.” 

Less than two years earlier, Joseph 
Stalin’s reign of terror had ended with the 
dictator’s death. Prokofiev, who died that 
same day, was unable to share the feeling 
of relief that swept through the artistic 
community. Shostakovich had spent two 
decades living a roller-coaster ride in and 
out of state favour. Now he began to feel 
confident enough to open his bottom drawer 
and take out already composed works like 
the First Violin Concerto that might previously 
have proven too progressive to be sure 
of official approval. The initial thaw in the 
post-Stalinist USSR also led to the distinctly 
individual voice of Shostakovich’s Tenth 
Symphony. The Festive Overture shows every 
sign of being written in a similarly confident 


frame of mind. The vibrant brass fanfares that 
open this uninhibited curtain-raiser recur in 
the tremendous climax that ties a bow on its 
exuberant pages. 


PHILIP GU\SS (b. 1937) 

Concerto Fantasy, for two timpanists and 
orchestra (2000) 

For the commissioning soloist, American 
timpanist Jonathan Haas, Philip Glass’s 
Concerto Fantasy represents a play on words. 
The concerto is a fantasy in both a musical 
sense and a fantasy come true. It took a 
decade for fantasy to become reality, for what 
was initially envisaged as a solo concerto to 
evolve in Glass’s mind into a double concerto 
for an ever-increasing number of timpani. 
When he had completed the work and written 
his short program note, Glass spoke of a 
total of nine timpani on stage. By the time 
of its first performance with the American 
Symphony Orchestra and Leon Botstein 
on November 19, 2000 in New York City, 
the soloists commanded an impressive 14 
instruments, divided equally. 

When he wrote the piece, Glass’s stature 
as the leading composer of his generation 
was well-established. “Philip is probably the 
most successful living composer, and the 
one who has attracted the highest rate of 
commission fee since Verdi wrote Aida," says 
fellow minimalist, English composer Gavin 
Bryars. "His operas especially have been 
instrumental in opening up opera houses to a 
new and younger audience. His best operas 
- Satyagraha, Akhnaten, The Fall of the House 
of Usher - are major works in the genre and 
stand out as some of the high points of late 
20th-century opera.” Those fees were in 
the region of half a million dollars in 1992 
when New York’s Metropolitan Opera House 
commissioned The Voyage. For the Concerto 
Fantasy, five orchestras banded together to 
provide the funding. 

The concerto is in three movements, 


with a cadenza between the second and 
third. One is by Glass himself, another by 
editor and xylophonist Ian Finkel, while 
today’s performance is planned also to 
include improvisational elements. The opening 
movement is constantly forward-driving and 
motoric, through the rhythmic, rising opening 
theme and through its inversion in the broad, 
chorale-like melody that evolves at the mid 
point. The pulse slows as the movement ends 
quietly. Beginning and concluding with the 
slow tread of a dialogue between the two 
soloists over a low drone, the slow movement 
builds in vast, surging, multi-layered textures 
over a constantly shifting major-minor axis. It 
leads into the cadenza and then to the finale 
which, like the first movement, is driven by 
toe-tapping rhythms - here shifting between 
4/4 and 7/8 time signatures. “I am still trying 
to write melodies which are truly beautiful 
and fresh and unexpected,” Glass said at 
the time he first contemplated the Concerto 
Fantasy. “It's very simple: I find playing 
music and writing music very challenging. It 
hasn’t gotten any easier as I’ve gotten older. 
And after 50 years of composing, that is an 
achievement in itself.” 


HECTOR BERLIOZ (1803-1869) 

Symphonie fantastique, Op. 14 (1830) 

It is by no means the first French symphony, 
but when he created the Symphonie 
fantastique, the 27 year-old Hector Berlioz 
knew that he had created something 
revolutionary. He even sensed it before he put 
pen to paper. A letter to his sister described 
the elation he was experiencing “at the 
thought of the virgin fields of music lying 
before me.” The catalyst was Beethoven, a 
few of whose symphonies had been performed 
in Paris by 1828, just three years after his 
death. Beethoven showed - and shocked 
Parisians in the process - that a symphony 
could be alternately subjective, dramatic or 
descriptive. “There are new things, many new 
things, to be done,” Berlioz said in response 
to the 1828 performances of Beethoven 
symphonies. “I feel it with intense energy; 
and I have no doubt I shall do it.” Indeed, so 


quickly did Berlioz absorb the implications 
of Beethoven’s symphonies that his own first 
symphony became simultaneously subjective, 
dramatic and descriptive. The music was more 
autobiographical and self-confessional that 
anything previously heard. 

The Symphonie fantastique, however, is 
not pure narrative. Berlioz does not simply tell 
stories in the symphony he originally called 
“Episode in the Life of an Artist.” Rather, 
he explores emotions and again takes his 
cue from Beethoven, who showed that new 
thoughts and feelings need to be given new 
forms and textures. As an instinctive musical 
dramatist, reared almost entirely on opera 
until his discovery of Beethoven, Berlioz 
was to make the large-scale symphony on a 
dramatic theme the guiding principle of his 
career. He turned to the medium for several of 
his major works: Harold en Italie, a symphony 
with viola obbligato, Romeo et Juliette, 
described as a symphony but in many ways 
a Shakespearean cantata with voices, and 
La Damnation de Faust, a “dramatic legend,” 
again with voices, but thoroughly symphonic 
in concept. The dramatic theme underlying 
the Symphonie fantastique comes from real 
life. And the power of the work in performance 
comes from the fact that the young composer 
was able to stand back from the consuming 
experience. He was able to explore his own 
feelings and still maintain a remarkable 
musical unity in the symphony. 

In September 1827, Berlioz attended 
several productions of Shakespeare given 
by an English company at the Odeon Theatre 
in Paris. He became infatuated with the 
Irish actress Harriet Smithson who played 
Juliet, Desdemona and Ophelia. The power 
of her acting, together with the revelation 
of Shakespeare’s language, possessed him 
in a way that is difficult to comprehend. It 
became a total obsession, driving him to 
haunt the arcades of the Odeon in the middle 
of the night, even when he knew she was 
not there. Smithson, then at the height of 
her career, rejected the young composer’s 
advances and drove him to further depths 
of despair. Berlioz, the Romantic, a true 
child of his Romantic age, wandered through 
Montmartre, possessed by her image, falling 


asleep by the frozen Seine or at a cafe table, 
when exhaustion overtook him. For months his 
infatuation drove his friends crazy. “If it had 
been anyone else,” said Girard, a well-known 
conductor and sceptic, “I should have sent 
him packing.” 

Eventually, Berlioz came to the realisation 
that Harriet Smithson was truly uninterested 
in his stalking advances and, was, moreover, 
unworthy of such an ardent, artistically driven 
passion. He was able to say “She was an 
ideal, which I created myself.” The experience, 
however, fuelled the outline for a symphony. 

In it, Berlioz portrays his dreams and passions 
for the beloved to the point where they finally 
drive him to kill her. He is sent to the guillotine 
and, in a nightmarish witches’ sabbath, she 
returns to haunt him, hideously distorted, amid 
grotesque apparitions and visions of death. 

As if the intensity of his obsessive 
love and the revelation of Beethoven was 
not enough to feed an already overheated 
imagination, a third element was also drawn 
into the mix. Part One of Goethe’s Faust was 
published in translation in Paris in 1828. 
Berlioz was overwhelmed by the book. “I 
read it at meals, at the theatre, in the street, 
wherever I happened to be,” he said. Just two 
years later, the Symphonie fantastique began 
life as what he first called “a descriptive 
symphony on Faust.” Both the symphony and 
Faust's journey begin not so much with an 
affair of the heart, but more with an affair 
of the mind. In both, longings, dreams and 
passions culminate in an inferno. Given all 
these intense and consuming influences on 
the symphony, the wonder of it all is that 
Berlioz was able to contain his material into 
a highly structured symphony, where musical 
unity is an underlying thread. 

To help him achieve this goal, he came up 
with a musical idea known as the idee fixe. 

It is a recurring musical theme that can be 
transformed, but which is always associated 
with the woman of his obsessions. The idea 
foreshadows Wagner’s use of the musical 
leitmotif by almost two decades. The idee fixe 
first appears as the main theme of the opening 
movement - a projection of the artist’s dreams 
and passions. Structurally, the movement 
is the closest to the traditional sonata form 


found in the classical symphony. Then, in 
the second movement, the idee fixe becomes 
a waltz melody, exquisitely dovetailed into 
the rhythmical flow of the piece. The slow 
movement is a study in delicate atmospheric 
painting. It is melancholy in vein, a spreading 
solitude both of landscape and emotion. In it, 
the piping of shepherds is imitated by onstage 
cor anglais and offstage oboe - the first use of 
off-stage music in a symphony. The beloved is 
seen and when one of the shepherds resumes 
his piping, only distant thunder answers 
his calls (produced by two players making 
a four-note chord on timpani, one of many 
extraordinary and highly original touches in 
the symphony). 

Just as the second movement evokes 
the image of a grand ball through the use 
of the traditional form of the waltz, so the 
fourth movement portrays a procession to 
the scaffold by using another traditional form 
- the march. In this macabre procession, the 
idee fixe only appears at the very end, when 
it is abruptly cut off by a savage tutti crash, 
as the blade falls. Descending pizzicato 
string arpeggios portray the severed head, 
as it falls. Transported to a witches’ sabbath, 
the artist now finds himself in a nightmarish 
world. The finale opens with strange noises 
and the groans of the assembled sorcerers. 
The beloved is soon introduced to the inferno 
(on the shrill E flat clarinet), now distorted 
and grotesque. Berlioz then unleashes many 
of the props of the Gothic novel - funeral 
bells, rattling bones (col legno strings), an 
orgiastic round-dance, a parody of the Dies 
irae and a striking clock. The music builds 
to its climax as a kind of fugal ballet. Both 
structurally and orchestrally, the finale is the 
most daring movement of the symphony. By 
being merely fantastic, the symphony could 
not have maintained a place in the repertoire. 

It survives, long after its premiere at the Paris 
Conservatoire in December 1830, because it is 
the sum of its parts: the imaginative, dream¬ 
like first three movements, as well as the 
more descriptive and visceral final two - the 
most remarkable first symphony ever written. 

Notes © 2010 Keith Horner. Comments 
welcomed: khnotes@sympatico.ca 
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A conductor renowned 
for the versatility of 
his repertoire and the 
depth of his musical 
interpretations, DAVID 
BRISKIN has been 
the Music Director and 
Principal Conductor of 
The National Ballet of Canada since 2006. In July 
2008, he was appointed Director of Orchestral 
Studies at the University of Toronto Faculty of 
Music and Conductor of the University of Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Prior to his appointment with the National 
Ballet, Mr. Briskin served as conductor with 
American Ballet Theatre for seven years, leading 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York’s City Center and in major opera houses 
throughout the world. Mr. Briskin is a regular 
guest conductor with the New York City Ballet 
and San Francisco Ballet and has appeared with 
numerous ballet and modern dance companies 
throughout North America. 

In addition to his work in dance, Mr. Briskin has 
enjoyed great success on the concert stage. He 
has conducted the Pittsburgh, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, Syracuse, Akron, Cincinnati Pops, 
and Singapore Symphony Orchestras; the Hong 
Kong Philharmonic, the Juilliard Symphony and 
the National Symphony Orchestra of Costa Rica 
where he conducted the Latin American premiere 
of John Corigliano’s monumental First Symphony. 
Equally at home in the opera house, Mr. Briskin’s 
opera schedule has taken him throughout the 
U.S., Canada and Europe, including performances 
of La Boheme in Italy; with the Calgary Opera, 
Manitoba Opera, Opera Carolina, Opera 
Columbus, New England Conservatory, Sarasota 
Opera, and Lake George Opera. For six years he 
served as the Music Director of the Masterwork 
Chorus and Orchestra, conducting annual 
performances of Handel’s Messiah at Carnegie 
Hall. 

Raised outside of Boston, he attended the 
Indiana University School of Music and received 
a Bachelor of Music degree in orchestral 
conducting from the University of Cincinnati 



College-Conservatory of Music and a Master’s 
degree from Queens College, City University of 
New York. 
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Institute where he studied with Fred D. Hinger. 
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Air Force Band and toured throughout the U.S., 
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Company and performs often with the Toronto 
Symphony. 

He has performed with the Paul Winter 
Consort, Ensemble Modern of Germany, John 
Wyre's World Drums, Woodstock Beat, and New 
Music Concerts of Toronto. He also has worked 
and/or recorded with such diverse musicians 
as Gil Evans, Jimmy Garrison, John Cage, John 
Adams, Steve Gadd, Peter Erskine, Glen Velez, 
Iannis Xenakis, Pablo Casals, Canadian Brass, 








Kronos String Quartet, Peter Serkin, Trichy 
Sankaran, Richard Stoltzman and Yo-Yo Ma. 

With Steve Reich and Musicians he has 
recorded for ECM, DGG and Nonesuch Records. 
He performed on the Grammy Award winning 
recording of Music for 18 Musicians. With the 
Reich Ensemble, Russell has toured throughout 
the world and performed with the New York 
Philharmonic, Israel Philharmonic, Cologne Radio 
Orchestra, London Symphony and Brooklyn 
Philharmonic. The conductors he has played 
under include Zubin Mehta, Michael Tilson 
Thomas, Kent Nagano, Peter Eotvos, Paul Hillyer, 
Brad Lubman and George Manahan. 

As a member of Nexus, Russell has performed 
with leading orchestras in North America, Europe 
and Asia. He performed on the Academy Award 
winning Full Length Documentary, The Man Who 
Skied Down Everest. His awards include the 
Toronto Arts Award in 1989, Banff Centre for the 
Arts National Award in 1997 and, along with the 
other members of Nexus, was inducted into the 
Percussive Arts Society Hall of Fame in 1999. 

Russell lives in Toronto with his wife, artist 
Bonnie Sheckter and their two daughters, Laura 
and Carla. 


Since ED REIFEL embarked on his career as a 
percussionist he has worked extensively, as both 
chamber and orchestral musician, with some of 
the finest groups in Canada. 

Recent engagements include a world premiere 
performance/CBC broadcast of a new work 
composed by Alain Trudel with the Toronto 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by the composer. 
Other recent performances include Stravinsky’s 
L'Histoire du Soldat for the Ottawa Chamber 
Music Festival conducted by James Sommerville 
as well as performances of the same work 
with Summer Works Theatre Festival and the 
Toronto Masque Theatre. Ed also performed 
as percussionist in The Children’s Crusade-a 
world premiere opera by R. Murray Schafer for 
the 2009 Luminato Festival. He also recently 
appeared as featured timpani soloist with the 
University of Toronto Percussion Ensemble. 

As a freelance orchestral percussionist, Ed has 
worked regularly with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra, Tafelmusik Baroque Orchestra 
(including Opera Atelier), the National Ballet of 


Canada Orchestra, the Toronto Mendelssohn 
Choir Orchestra as well as other orchestras such 
as the Kitchener Waterloo Symphony, Orchestra 
London, and Windsor Symphony, with whom he 
is often acting principal Timpani and Percussion. 
Ed is Timpanist with the Toronto Chamber 
Orchestra, The Group of Twenty-Seven, and the 
Aradia Baroque Ensemble, with whom he has 
recorded extensively for Naxos. 

Equally comfortable in the world of pop music, 
Ed has performed and recorded with Royal Wood, 
Final Fantasy/Owen Pallet, John Samson (The 
Weakerthans) and Christine Fellows, the latter 
two with whom he has formed a new ensemble, 
recently recorded for various CBC programs. 

Ed has also worked in the world of theatre 
playing percussion in the Mirvish production of 
The Lord of the Rings and, more recently, as solo 
percussionist for Boxhead at the Magnetic North 
Theatre Festival in Vancouver. 


THE NATIONAL BALLET ORCHESTRA 

The ballet experience is not just about dance 
but about music as well. And while all classical 
orchestras must count versatility among their 
chief attributes, ballet orchestras must also 
possess the ability to integrate the broad range of 
music they play with the demands of the dancing 
on stage. Whether the ballet is a full-length 
story work, marked by narrative intricacies and 
dramatic shadings, or a plotless, abstract work; 
whether the music was conceived originally as 
part of a ballet or used as the inspiration for 
a distinct modern piece; whether the music 
is symphonic in scale or minimalist, the ballet 
orchestra and its conductor must ensure that the 
music merges seamlessly with the choreography 
so that the ballet can find its fullest and deepest 
expression. The National Ballet of Canada 
Orchestra, under the musical direction of David 
Briskin, is renowned not only for the excellence 
and versatility of its performances but for its 
extraordinary ability to locate the inner rhythms, 
energies and essential meanings of any dance 
work and through their playing bring those 
meanings into sharp and detailed focus. One 
of the finest ballet orchestras anywhere, the 
National Ballet Orchestra is an indispensable and 
cherished part of the company’s storied past, 
radiant present and exciting future. 
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The Norman and Margaret Jewison 
Charitable Foundation 
Marcia and Paul Kavanagh 
William & Hiroko Keith 
Ken Page Memorial Trust 
Helen and Arthur Kennedy 
Eric V. Klein 
Hans Kluge 
Ingeborg Koch 
Patricia Kraemer 
Victor Kurdyak 
Leslie & Jo Lander 
John B. Lawson 
Richard Liss 
R. Douglas Lloyd 
Keith W. Loach 
V. Lobodowsky 
Che Anne Loewen 
Long & McQuade Musical 
Instruments 
Gillian MacKay 

Manilow Fund for Health & Hope 

Jefferson & Sally Mappin 

Gordon & Dagmar Mcllwain 

Hugh McLean 

Irene R. Miller 

George Minden 

Jo-Ann Minden 

Ruth Morawetz 

Sue Mortimer 

Vija & Taketo Mu rata 

Music Toronto 

Hilary Nicholls 


Paul & Nancy Nickle 
Phillip Nimmons 
James Norcop 
Cristina Oke 

Christopher D. Palin & Susan E. 

Middleton 
Mary Ann Parker 
John & Penny Pepperell 
Brett A. Polegato 
Ken Prentice 
Donna Raxlen 

Peter, Lynne and Josh Raxlen 
Jeffrey L. Reynolds 
Kerry Rittich 

David Roffey & Karen Walsh 
Shauna Rolston & Andrew Shaw 
The Ryckman Trust 
Elvino Sauro 

Cornelia Schuh & Michiel Horn 
Monty & Judy Simmonds 
Stephen & Jane Smith 
Sam Sniderman 
Paul Spafford & Jean Davidson 
Patricia & David Stone 
The Stratton Trust 
Janet Stubbs 

Barbara and John Sutherland 
Ian & Kathleen Taylor 
Richard lorweth Thorman 
Riki Turofsky 
Wayne C. Vance 
Phyllis & Bill Waters 
Victor Weinberg 
Daniel Weinzweig 
Kimberly Weisul 

Women’s Art Association of Canada 
Women’s Musical Club of Toronto 
Women’s Musical Club of Toronto 
Centennial Foundation 
Lydia Wong 
Marina Yoshida 


We have made all attempts to ensure the accuracy of this list. If we have erred, please accept our apologies. 
Your revisions are welcome. Please contact Tyler Greenleaf at 416-946-3580. 


KING’S COLLEGE CIRCLE HERITAGE SOCIETY 

We are pleased to acknowledge the following members of the University of Toronto’s King’s College Circle 
Heritage Society for including the Faculty of Music in their estate planning. 


Lillias Cringan Allward 
Kathleen Anderson 
Richard J. Bishop 
Harald and Jean Bohne 
William R. Bowen and 
Sandra J. Gavinchuk 
Liona M C Boyd 
James Briegel 
Patrick and Marilyn Brown 
Anne Brownjohn 
Sherilene M Chycoski 
Verna-June Culley 
Gerard Dunnhaupt 
Barry W Easton 
Kingsley G. Ferguson 


Madeline Field 
Gary Vincent Fitzgibbon 
Anne Geddes 
Merle H. Gobin-Valadez 
Jane N. S. C. Grier 
George R. Haddad 
Doreen Hall 

Vern and Elfrieda Heinrichs 
Peter and Verity Hobbs 
Charles A. Hunter 
Edwin R. and Enid Kammin 
Donald and Phylis Ketcheson 
Jodi and Michael Kimm 
Angela Louise Klauss 
and Colin Doyle 


Robert and Carolyn Lake 
Jo Lander 

Michael and Joan Maloney 

Ruth Morawetz 

James and Charlotte Norcop 

Naomi J. Oliphant 

Paul Read 

Katherine I. Scott 

Diane Lynn Silverman 

Janet Stubbs 

Ann D. Sutton 

Nora R. Wilson 

Lydia Wong 


For information on giving opportunities at the Faculty of Music please contact Bruce Blandford at 416-946-3145. 


The Faculty of Music gratefully 
acknowledges the generous support 
of our pillar sponsors 


HD Manulife Financial 

mbna 



Insurance 

Meloche Monnex 



